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ua ISCBLLAITY. 


FOR THE ¢ CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


= 
A CHRISTMAS SERMON, 
BY A LAYMAN. TEXT, LUKE il, 30—S2. 
(convinveD ) 

lam secondly, to shew the blessings that redound 
to mortals, by the advent of our Saviour: 

Although, under this head, we propose to shew 
tome of the blessings which accrue ‘to mankind. 
from the introduction of our Saviour into this 
world; yet it wil! not be presumed that we should 
go exte ‘nsively into the subject; for had we a dis- 
position to do it, the limits of our present —_- 
taking would not permit it. We shall, theret 
bricfly notice some, W hich appear to us to be most 
important. It would require the pen of an angel, 
and cherubie legions can never cheunt the elo 
ries that redound to mortals by the advent of our 
Saviour. By his introduction into this world, the 
people that sat in darkness have seen greet light, 
and to them that sit in the region and shadow ol 
death, light bas sprung up. By him we have been 
mace seaeent d with a clear and consistent sys- 
ten ve relicion, founded upon reason and free 











vill, tively unliarnessed and untettered with that 
iat “iOUs ang nm or system of iniquity, which 
: the dark ages of antichrist, but 
to cajole and seduce 


was conceive 
Lrought forth io tater times 
honest and weli-meaning but illiterate men from 
that rational and consistent path of virtue and pic- 
ty, into a system founded upon the sand, the only 
supportoft which.inany p oinnt Ot A eer isdecijama 
tion without sense. and wor. “hont meaniag. 
Again, by him, we have by ‘en favored with one 
ofthe best and purest sysiems of ethics, or mora u 
phylosophy, which has ever been exhibited to 
{he worid. either in ancieat or modern times; a 


system wholly frce from those subtle distinctions 
and nice sub-divisions. with whieh the writings of | 
both the ancients and the moderns abound; “and | 
where shall we tind, among all the writings Oi “the | 
vi ise and le arued, who have adorned hum tail Ha- | 
ture, and IMM efalyed their names: who have liv- 
ed in succeed ling ages, from the creation of the 
world to the present time, a system of cthics or | 


moral phylosophy so emi inewily calcula iy to ex- 
alt (he nature of man, to correct the liv@® and re- 
form the meciners, oa that which is found in the 
New Testament. Ard this, friends, is the founda- 
tion on which all religion, both pnatural and re- 
vealed, is based and bottomed. Let us, thereiore, 
cultivate as that which will conduct us safely 
over the tempestuous ocean of lite, and land us 
securely in the haven of immortal blessedness. 
| 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 


Bir. Eprron—T! ne following are the sentiments | 


af the celebrated Rotheram, one of the lights. of | 


the age in which he lived. It is strange that man- 
kind should sensibly degenerate in the progress 
of ages, and op enly and generally challenge, by, 
their deportment, the statements which this great. 
man hae made. We are nota race of Creoles, | 
and [ can only account for the enthusiasm which 
preval ils in this region, except upon the grounds 
of our peculiar situation, and the i Jluence of cer- 
tain local prejudices which for a loug time have 





| been binding their shackies*upon us. Like Dr. 
Goldsmith’s genius, we have thought it necessary 
to walk fncheee on @ straight ine, without endeav- 
ouring to unbend the crooks ahich others have 
coniracted in it. The prospect, of late, seems to 
brighten, and I doubt not, tru h will soon make a 
more rapid progress. Let thse stop it who can! 
L ours. = ORIGEN. 

If reason is excluded from #5005 

ind conducting the principles 6. 


on by some concea led operations within, in which 
we are entirely passive, havin nothing to do but 
to o! Cc} the S8ccre ft impulse ; ; b 

_ness of places where we have *sit!.crio been acens- 
ble relation of handmaid te dveligion! Alas, how 
degraded musi all the function* 


panion; and how mean, bow trifiing, ali her la- 
bours, when they are no longew can cs ed io have 
any tendency to promote the caly real business of} 
this life, our preparation fora detter! H opinions 
of this kind cnee come to prevail amongsi w, hke 
an unkindly damp, they must hill all the powers 
of the mind. Fer whet is taeve, what can therc 

Le, toexcite orcallhersorih to’ “(ion, now that her 
highest encouragement, her tz 
is snatched from her? Farew4 . | ton, all effe ris of 
genius, all generous em ulation iu the race of glo- 
rv! Farewel all thirst of know'edee, all culrure ot 
polite literature, or osefil sé > ah that ca 
adoro. or improve the mind, farewell: aud wel-| 
tead, mo nkish ignorance and bar- 





come, in theirs 
;jbarism! Then 

a fancied inspiration, runs into all the wilds of en- 
! thusiasm: : there ; Ul neglected and melancholy it 
wearers haunied by dark and gloomy visions; 





ar ; 
| leseried by ‘iself’; and lost to every thing that is 

rational, manly, and Ava uly noble. All human learn- 
ing will be reck med profane an d heathenuish, and 


; will be supposed to vitiate and debauch the mind, 
‘instead of improving it. Reason itself will be re- 
‘garded witha je: alous e ye, as the riva! of true re- 
lh zion. ‘hese noble structures, which have been 
lihrough ages sacred to learning, will be esteemed 
the temp les of a vain idol; and all our studies ido!- 
etry. 


| But on the other h: and, if reason, when duly em-! 


| ployed, | ve under the conduct and blessing of the 
jlioly Spirit; how must our confidence in this 
neaventy support bear us up under ail the toils o! 
lite! Cherished by this warmth from heaven, the | 

human mind will attain to its full maturity. ‘This 
consideration stamps a new dignity oa the meanest 
of our labours; and huwan learning is ennobled by 
its alliance with divine. Every art of reasoning, 
hevery exercise of the mind, will be regarded as a 
i disc.phioe to prepare us for actions traly worthy 





(of cur ambition; and whilst we give stre ngth and 
‘activity to the understanding, we shall be consid- 
ered as training it up forthe service of God. Then 
‘will the champion of religion come loaden with 
‘spoils gathered from every field of science, to en- 
ter upon the sacred ground. There, with all the 
united powers of reason and learning, he will main- 
) tai . a s Cause against enthusiasm on the one hand, 
‘aud fidelity eu the other: and will establish the 


faith; Wf the! 
whole work of religion is suposed to ve carried | 


unfavourable an: 
influence must this doctrine shed on all the busi-) 


toned to consider learning as Searing the honora-| 
7 , ostentatious displa- of ex.crpal rites, and ceremo- 
oi reason ap pears! nis | fortaalities, in which 

when thus divorced irom virtus, hei nobl est com-| share 


a 


| (that spirit of persecution, whis 
stpaim of honor, ! 











evidence and the principles of his religion on theit 
proper basis; on that rock, against w ‘hich no enc- 
my shali ever prevail. ‘Then will true religion 
and useful learning flourish together. ‘Then will 
all our pursuits tend at once to the glory of God, 
and to the honor of human nature. . Then willour 
religion be truly “a reasonable service ;” and then 
may we be said to worship God, not only in Srimus, 


hit alsa im Trurn. 
‘ n ee a, 


QUENC NO} THE SPRY. 
Sipersittion, whieh ¢ 1008 Jigion in thiegs 
Wherein it does not cone st. or w) ch are of no im- 
portance to ils ultimate Gesign, sone great mean 
of qucaching the spirit. “She gareow contracted 
mind is apt to form gr. _s misrepresentations of 


the nature of God, and tc pervert the plain sig- 


nifications of scripture +- led away by the 


1 
4 


»eotonu has li{tie or ne 
and exercises >’ 1s powers in fathoming 
“uo wisdom is not 
rather than in the 


? 
j abstruse mvsieries, whice 

 perasitied tu penetrat 
‘honest beitef of incont .ve tile teaths, and the 
single practice of the @ “es of holiness. From 
ge tertures, 
‘ve been led 
sé Same cause, 
“© unpeopled 
‘th bleed 


‘ 


supersi.tion has preceede.: those « 
w' Severe peBances, W. ch ax 
iv ipiiuct upon themsecives. Free 


nations. and overwhebkwed their , 


j And from beuce, that irfompers:- cc at in men, 
, whic ch fets il: 1e m ut Ci, myiiey with iu 


es who diff€r 
, from thei in opinies oe UNC? ply - exch ee 
soeh “sam 2 thet sd Slee, > 16 See ‘agdom 
of God. W hen a man’s principles s lead him to im- 
agine, that equivalents may be substituted for re- 


inds abandoned to the g ule dance of | ligious integrity 5 and thata certain something, which 


his deluded iinagination chuses to adopt, will bal- 
ance a uniform and substantial goodness ;—when 
he can eflect in himeelf the persuasion, that bis 
effences against heayen may be expunged with 

earthly dross;—that, of consequence, his licen- 
liousness may keep pace with his worldiy posses- 
sions; and that an impious and immoral life may 
be expiated at his last momenis, by the vain bab- 
bling of foolish and mercenary men, and all the 
mummery of priestcraft;—-when he can thus sub 
scribe to the assumption ‘of Almighty prerogative, 
by impotent humanity, and reconcile himself te 
such a train of absure dities, -—— does he net mosi au- 
duciousiy abuse the noble faculty of reason, with 
which God has endued him, and apostatize the 
dignity of his nature? Do not such notions evident- 
ly tend (0 defile the conscience, and to cafeeble 
and corrupt the judgment? Have they not a mz- 
lignant influence to put out the sight of the inner 
tian, dnd lead bis blindness to destruction; to de- 
troy the principles of a rational and vital piety, 
and undermine the foundations of social yirtue ? 

Enthusiasm is another mean of yuenching the 
spirit ;—the proper notion of this, isan extrav “en 
pretence to its partiality :—the boast of an inf 
nitely-superior degree of divine illamination thaw 
that with which good men are usvally enriched ; 
and a vain display of the power of its fancied im- 
pulses. It is easy to conceive, that such a relig- 
ious frenzy should be productive of an abnadance 
of error and mischief; and thatsuchan empty shew 
of its fullness, should di sgust the spirit, and drive iz 
entirely away 
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That God should emit a spark-of his own re- 


splendency, to cheer and improve the nature of 


man, is agreeable to the pleasure he took, m form- 
ing him “after bis own image :—there can be no 
enthusiasm therefore in believing that the Almigh- 
ty still irradiates our intellectual capacity, with 
that degree of mild lustre that is best suited to our 
limited knowledge and imperiect state; that he 
assists us in reforming evil habits, sanctilying the 
heart, and replenishing it with the fruits of right- 
eousness :—but the enthusiast is full of sudden suc- 
gestions, strong sensible impressions, cerinin extraor- 
dinary fervors and transporis; and ascribes: them 
all to a direct inspiration from heaven. He pre- 
tends to converse with the Supreme Beiag ;—io 
have twnincdiate access to him i—to be the highty- 
facoured of his God ;—to live in the bright beams 
of his glory, and gt gertain times, even to ve- 
come his actual gesidenSe.—-He proiesses to have 


heard voices; and to have received revelations of 


a contrary tendency, to that light and those doc- 
trines, which are the authenti cated will of God, 
and answerable to every pu rpose of temporal and 
eternal happiness. We can only say of such, that 
their understandings are alicnated ;—their rational 
powers absorbed ;—reltleciion, with all iis sober 
train, is dislodged ;—the seat of judgment is over- 
thrown ;—the mind is carried rapidly away, under 
the supposition ofa divine energy, without attention 
to any thing else as its guide :—the phaniasis ofa 
disordered imagination take possession of that tem- 
ple originally dedicated to al! that can adorn and 
dignify human nature; and the whoie internal 
scene is chaos and confusion. 

But can any thing move plainly ind! 
tinction of common sense, of right reason, Of ce- 
lestial grace, than thus te be governed by the ir- 
regular sallies of a heated brain? Can any thing 
be more eminently destructive of the expansion of 
those primitive faculties with which our nature is 
endued? Can any thing move absolutely contra- 
dict the simple and prevailing tenor of the Gospel, 
which recommends de@ced principles, purity of 
conduct, and uniformity of life, than for men to 
build their hopes of heaven upon the instability of 
a wandering fancy; aad to give to their incompre- 
hensible feelings, and unaccountable intimations, 
the exalted appeliation of supernatural instinct, 
while, in reality, they owe their origin to weak- 
ness of bead, and weakness of heart. 

This is indeed directly opposite to the motions 
ofthe Spirit—Far from pouring vehemently upon 
us, like an imeetuous torrent, which bears down 
all before it, he works gradually and kindly, shed- 
ding his virtuc, like dew upon the heart. He acts 
in a way agreeable to the constitution of our nature, 
gentle, soft, persuasive ; he he ads his children, but 
does not twpel them ;—he warms their atiections, 
but does not inflame them poke convinces their 
reason, but does not restrain their will. Thus good 
men may be under his guidance, 
guishing it;—they may be conducted safely to 
heaven, withou'! perceiving on their way. the pow- 
er that inclines them. SELLON. 


licat 





A REAL REFORMATION, 
NOT TECHNICAL. ) 

Petilian had an only son, who disgraced his fam- 
ily, wasted his property, half broke his father’s 
heart, anc fled, all protlizacy and diseases as he 
Petiliau never forgot he had a son, 
ing it, and grew grey with 
hoping against hope, that he shouid live to clasp 
his pe nitent son to his arms. Afler twenty-five 
years, in which he had often been informe od tha 
his son was alive but become worse and worse, 


was, abroad. 
often wept at recollect 


Jiufus, a rough but honest and benevolent captain | 
of a ship, came to pay Petilian a visit—Pardon’ 
zac, Petilian, iff ask when you heard of your son. | 


ite the ex-, 


without distin-' 





f . 


( 488 ) 


Fhe old gentleman took ent his handkerchief and Go, run, foll oa his neck and kiss him, and then let 


wiped his eyes.—! can give yousome intelligence 
of him, added Rufus, adon the w hole, 
ant.—Petilian looked hard at him, his j AW quiy vered, | 


he drew himself forward, and sat on the edge ot tthe | 
he h: as become a} 


front of his chair.—Rufus added, 
quaker.—Petilian lifted up ene hand, the tears ran 
down trom his eyes, and ne ex claimne 
—He is alive and well.—} ‘ly son !— es, your soi 
Ihave seen him and cenyersed with him, and W hat 
I tell you is true.—Petilian fainted. 
been abroad. One day, a shipwrig ‘ht, a rougi 

blunt man, came on box rd, and told me that he hi id 
reproached your sen with his conduct, ina manner 
| 


| 4 
thet he could not resist if. 


af 


so forcibly, and thet in 
consequence of the remonsirances t his own con- 
science, exciied by his conversation, be had laid 
aside the practice, and quenched the e love of vice, 
and that he now for four years past had, lived a 
life of devotion, temperance, and jnstice. After 
his reformation, he bad gone to work with this 
shipwright, and bad mar ried his daughter, and was 


not unpleas| 


s is he alive 4 


butus pathine! 
ered him, and whenhe was cool told hita—! have 
| 





led by that family into that mode of Christianity, 
which we here call quakerism; for the shipwright 
himself was a Friend, and held forth on the nature 
and practice of virtue in a little assembly of his) 
own people. Iwas curious to see him, and went 
with my informer on yah ‘Chere | found him 
with his broad brim, eating bis morsel with his 
Abigail, one .of the feet of women, and tre 
children, “ur eldest of whoin is the picture o 
yourselt, and called | friend Petilian, after thee. I 
proposed an ‘foters iew with you, which he retus- 
ed with tears of the | 


_ 
—_ 
4 
‘ 
~ 
- 


most unailected repentance 
for his sins, 
virtue. He 
ther, and! 


and expressions oi respect ior your{ 
said, | ane to oe parder of my fa- 
would, but recollect captzin, my fa- 
ther is a man of sith, forinne, er fashion, and 
‘ofthe Reman Cathelic religion. Thou wilt for- 
give me if I say, | fear the prejur lices of that ve- 
ry virtuous man yj Hl not allow him totake pleas- 


} 
} 


{ciently atientive to 





ure in me, now tRat a change so barbareus in 
his eye hath fakeu place, in me; for virtue, unac- 
companied by the gaicty of the world, and the cer- 
emonies of the church, hath no being, much less 
beauty, in the eyes of snch men. I think, there- 
fore, on the whole, that i would be an act ¢fcruel- 
ty to disturb the peace of my (father; perhaps he 
hath long ago buried me in imagination, and it 
would revive his grief to raise me trom the dead. 
I trust at the resurrection of the last day, the 
infinite mercy of God witl make the sight of me 
an addition to his ey paused.—Petilian 
wept and exclaimed, that | could see him: 
probably I might engage him to lay aside his garb 
of virtue, without endangering his virtue itself— 
O no, said Rufas, it would be dangerous to make 
the attempt; besides, | can tell you, he is an in- 
convertible man. You must either see him as he 
is, or neyer see him at all.—lIs it possible to see 
him?—It is—I have prevailed with him, and 
brought him and his family over.—Holy virgin! 
exclaimed Petilion. Whereis he? [ must see him 
—l have forgiven him—t ice! l love him—I long 
to embrace him—I have already forgotten, and | 
| will never recollect, the impropriety of any means 
made use of to recover a sinner from the error 
of his way, and to fill a father with a joy like that 
of God, when he embraced along lost, once prod- 
igal but now penitent son. Come then, said Ru- 
fus, give passage to the finest emotions of the hu- 
manheari. Your gon saith, in languag2 canonized 
by both your churches, Father I} have sinned agaist 
t heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
gt? called thyson: make me as one of thy hired ser- 
saying this, all heretic as he 
e | have desired 
Petilion. 


worth y to 


vants: and he is now 
is, in a room in this house, where 
im to wait. You have compassion, 





us all, in spite of forms, eat and be merr yy for 


«Pleasure and praise run through God’s host, 
To sce a sinner turn; 
Then Satan hath a captive Jost, 


And Christ a fee bora.” 
= 


Chri istian Philenthr opist. 


Viney PEDFORD, 


Wy 8 
AN Ga? 


—— ~~ 


Robinson. 
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THe LITERARY CHARACTER OF 
DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
[CONTINUED. } 

Johnson’s Poetry has the dienity of his prose, 
with less imagiuation and more melody. It is 
fuilof rational, nut ef external, nature, and is moral. 
rather than grand, beautiful or passionate. His 
Prose is often veplete with beautiful and sub- 
lime descriptions; embellished with the flowers 
of Spring; proiuse with the riches Autumn; 
and varied with all the colours of Fancy and the 
strong outlines of Reason. His poetical produc- 
tions are not numerous, and of course, do not dis- 
ple ‘Che eeneral charac. 
ter of his poetry is stately andsolemn; having suf- 
ficient animation to keep the sensibilities awake, 
without rousing the enthusiasm. | What our author 
said of Addison’s poetry, is with a little alteration 
applicable to his own. “it was the product of a 

mind too judicious to commit faults, but not sufli- 
nitain excellence.”  I[t willal- 
ways be praised jor swect melody im the cadences 
and periods, but it is too uniform te be harmoni- 
ous. if has melody, but not variety. As il is with 
vocal music, so. it is with poetry; the one requires 
its bases, tenours and trebles; and the other, to be 
harmonious, requires a frequent change of ca- 

has the same 
uniform ilow of versitication. in proof of this, 
read and scan the two first yorses of the * Vanity 
of human sige This is the measure of the 
whole poem, and also of his * London.” in which 
he sometimes violates other laws of poetry.— 
These poems were written alto i 
and even in the “tragedy lrene,” though it is blank 
verse, the measure and cadence are yery uniform. 
Garrick made a correct observation THs) | Johnson's 
dramatic powers: “When Johnson writes tra gedy, 
declamation roars, and passion when 
Shakspeare wrote, he dipped his pe nin his own 
heart.” The characters introduced inic this tra z- 
edy are too periect for humanity. There is too 
much reasoning tor delicate females, who ave 
rarely disciplined by the severities of philosophy 
and the subtleties of argument. The character 
of Aspasia is a standard of ph tas and affords 
a complete rule of life, and therefore merits the 
attentive study of the morelist and philosopher ; 
but it is not to be supposed, that human frailty 
ever did, or ever can, attain to the retined virtue 
of Aspasia, Fer a dramatic performance, the 
plot is not sufficiently deep; the passions do not 
blaze with suitable ardour; the characters are su- 
perhuman; the retorts are not sufliciently laconic ; 
and the drama throughout bas not enough of life 
and enthusiasm. ‘lhe two heroes, Demetrius and 
Leontius, met each other; one with interesting 
news to Communicate, and the other overpower- 
ed with defeat aud melancho! y. But Demetrius, 
who we should suppose would have been extreme- 
ly solicitous to communicate his pleasing schemes 
of libe rty and love, first enters into a calm colloq: y 
with Leontius upon the wealth and avarice of 
Greece; and philosophizes upon the nature of 
the prodigies which predicted and hastened its 
downtal; and finally slides into fruitless supposi- 
tions with regard to the fate of Aspasia; and this 
unisteresting dialogue precedes the unfolding of 


play the shades of variety. 


I! 
I 


dence ang me asure ; but Johnson 


c ar > [ove telea 
etnerin lambic KS, 


“GS 
. 


siceps 
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those measures, which if successiul, would have 


restored Greece to liberty, and Demetrius to the | 


arms of love. ‘he introductory scene may be 
considered as a specimen of the whole play, in 
which we shail be entertained with exalted mor- 
als, calm philosophy, matchless chastity, and artiii- 
ciallove. For richuess and elegance of language ; 
for charming meloly in the periods, and for a gen- 
eral harmony of the several paris, no poetical pro- 
duction has superior claims. ‘ihe * London,” 
which was written in imitation of ene of the sat- 
ires of Juvenal, though it wants the merit of in- 
vention, and has some faults, has also many ex- 
quisite beauties. ‘The ground-work is the same 


- 7 ee: * toe 


( 439) 


who understands We!l what he utters. Without 
‘ceremony, ke introduces you at once into the 
scenes which he describes, and no person who has 
ever been present at our modern reformation- 
meetings will deny that they are faithfully delin- 


| Co : . 
eated. If you think the piece will be useful te 


your readers, you will please to insert it, and 
oblige A FRIEND. 


— 


== 
HISTORY OF A REFORMATION. 
| While the minister is constantly preaching the 
necessity of a revival, and holding religious meet- 
ings several times a week, some hysterical young 
girl, frightened by some accident, some dreain, 


with the original, but the characters are amplitied ‘some part of a sermon, some passage of scripture, 
or retrenched, and the sentiments are appropriat- | uncommon sickness, or other cause, becomes 


ed, according to the warm affection, the judg-| 
ment and taste of the imitator. Violence was 
done to the character of Walpole, and the tre of 
opposition, which had been already kindled, was 
easily blown into. a flame by a man of so great 
powers, and one who was so ardently devoted toa 
tory administration. ‘The metrical modulation is, 
in some few instances, censurable, and departs | 
from the laws of Poetic prosody. This poem! 
burst with so much splendour upon the world,: 
that it was feared even ithe genius of Pope wouid 
be eclipsed; and Pope himself was apprehensive 
of the rivairy. ‘Che bustle and vices of a city;) 
the ingratitude of the obliged; the reseatment of 
injured worth; the miseries of an author, depen-) 
dent on the scornful patrimony of the great, are 
elegantly interwoven in this poem. Its discrip-, 
tions were happily adapted to the condit.on of, 
London, and to the condition of all great cities; it 
exhibited a lively picture of passing events, and! 
related severe truths in the most pleasing manner ; 
and it was esteemed brilliant, and became exceed- 
ingly popular, because it involved the interests of | 
the multitude. ‘The * Vanity of Human Wishes” 
has more philosophic dignity than the **J.ondon,” | 
ard is founded ona still broader basis, It is alike | 
adapted to the village, and the city ; to men In ey- | 
ery place and every period. ‘The tate of ambi- | 
tion, in the instance of Cardinal Wolsey; the dan- | 
! 
! 
! 


ger oi beauty, the vanity of wishing foran old age ; 
the proper objects of devotion ; the various disap- | 
pointments of the desiring student, are delineated 
with propriety, beauty and elegance. ‘This poem! 
may be considered the best which Johnson compos- 
ed, and better than any other langeage can pro-} 
duce upon the same subject. lt is a contingation | 
of Rasselas, translated into elegant poeiry. he | 
Juvenile pieces are executed with much elegance | 
and do net fail to charm with the sweetness of 
the melody, though they have some metrical inac- 
curacies. ‘he occasional verses to Stella, were 
wrought with the fire of fancy, and glow with ex- 
alied love; and the description of the Seasons is 
accurately drawn trom the changes of nature. If 
Johnson, with his powers of mind, and his power 
of melody, had attempted a translation of Homer, 
he would probably have produced a more tortu- 
nate and brilliant composition than the * Iliad” or 
the * Oddyssey” of iope. 


— ew. ew oo 
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gloomy and despondent. The disorder is commu- 
nicated by sympathy tc her companions. ‘Lhe 
minister is called. He pronounces the cause of 
their feelings to be the immediate miraculous agen- 
cy of the [oly Spirit. We prays with them. Phe 
subject becomes the substance of asermon. Con- 
ferences, so called, are appointed, from three to 
fifteen timesa week. It is declared that the Lord, 
passing by other towns, is here pouring out his 
spirit. In a few days the afilicted obtain what is 
called a hope, or are regenerated. ‘The passions, 
the fears, and the sympathies, particularly of the 
young, bewilder the imagination, till the contagion 
spreads more and more. ‘Tosucha degree of ec- 
stacy are tha feelings and the fancy sometimes 
wrought, that the aflected sincerely believe that 
they hear supernatural sounds and see supernatu- 
ral appearances. Generally but a short time 
elapses before they believe themselves the partte- 
ular favorites of heaven, Some, however, cannot 
overcome their fears that they are not of the hap- 
pynumber. They become gloomy, and are for a 
season or for life partially deranged; fall into 
consumptions; or, as has sometimes been the case, 
informed that the longer the non-elect continue in 
life the greater will their sins be, and the more 
severe their future punishment, in the frenzy of 
despair, they commit suicide. 

The process, however, is generally uniform, 
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jing the feeling ond blinding the judgment; may, 


by a holy Knack of shaking the head, ard a pious 
unnatura! tremour er guaver of voice, however 
disgusting to the man of sense; lead most of his 
audience to believe that he feels all he says. 
With the same materials on which to operate, 
however, one clergyman may make a hundred 
converts, where another could not make twenty. 

And in’ what, too generally speaking, so far as 
the life, the morals, of persons so converted, is 
concerned, does their religion consist? fn declar- 
ing (what I presume was never true of any man) 
that they once hated God with a perfect hotred ; but 
now they Jove him: that to dance is a deadly sin, 
nothing but a thin floor parting the dancer’s heels 
from hell: that all who doubt or disbelieve the 
immediate agency of the Supreme Being in the 
revival, are unregenerate,&pposed to trae religion, 
and are lighting against God, instead oi assisting 
him; and that there is but one right way, which is 
their way. But, in most cases, men’s hearts and 
habits are unchanged. He that was covetous and 
avaricious is coyetous and avaricious still; he that 
in all bis bargains endeavoured to overreach and 
defraud his neighbour, will do so still: he that tip- 
pled is still a tippler: he that slandered, slanders 
still: the indolent are still lawy, and the libidinous 
still lecherous; the honest, the kind, the prudent, 
the charitable, &c. retain their virtues unaltered. 

During soch fervour, husbands and wives disa- 
gree; parents and children, neighbour and neigh- 
bour. Backbiting, dissention and mutual recrimi- 
nation and condemnation abound; and the peace 
of society, at least for aseason, isdestroyed. The 
passions of the people are roused in opposition. 

it is not unfrequenily the case, after the religious 
rage subsides, that many of the young converts be- 
come more loose and gay than before. Many,as 
their knowledge and understanding are improved, 
on a review of their religious opinions, entirely 
change their sentiments, and are able to trace the 
origin and effect of their feelings and sentiments 
to natural and accidental causes; whether those 
causes were some uncommon and terri/ying dream, 





{some sights er sounds occasioned by a disordered 





according to the natural temper of the individual. ;!Magination, particular texis of scripture, a con- 
some bodily complaint, are struck at once wijh a, regularity or sins; the particular situation of the 
conviction of their sins, and with a belief that in Berves and feelings under particular preaching; 
an hour or two after they were instantaneously the urgency of iriends, and contagion of sympathy 
regenerated; most of them are a few days, per- | °° example ; or to some natural cause; and not to 
haps a few weeks, under concern, before they | the capricious tavouriteism of Him who is no re- 
are regenerated, ‘The revival usually begins with | svec’er of persons, miraculously exercised towards 
young misses and lads, mostly misses, from ten to; 4 town, parish or individual. ‘there are, howey- 
twenty years of age. Erelong the more aged, @' some that continue through life of the same 
more generally of the feeble minded and little in- | Sentiments ; while there are others who know, 
formed, are affected. Conferences and prayer; Dut have (oo much pride to acknowledge their 
meetings multiply. At such will be found some jerrors., 1am far from denying that these revivals 
ge } ’ . 6 on a e j 45 + 1e lig ; 

of middle age, who are outrageously zealous, and | !@ve a salutary and lasting eflect on the lives of 
whose petty ambition disposes them to take the | Some; but whether vital religion is not injured 
lead, delighted with their own display of excellence | by their occasioning secret or open infidels, and 
| by the dissentions they cause, ina far greater pro- 

} portion, is left for those who have watched their 
effects to decide. 


in prayer; in the iteration, from time to time, o! 
the same long ostentatious prayers. Meanwhile 
conviction and conversion become popular. Some 
who are anxious for promotion, finding or fearing 
a majority against them, begin to attend ihe extra 
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ORDINATION AT’ EASTPORT. 

meetings, and perhaps appear to go ail lengths | ¢- in . hematin & “— tts vt 0 ee. we Rahs 
gs, 2 Py s 5 ;Charies Robinson. of Harvard 1 nhiversity, was or- 





We mentioned in our last, that we should resume 
the subject of Reformations whenever occasion | 
should require. ‘Lhe following able communica- | 
i:on from an anonymous hand, gives a picture of 
ihe extravagancies which prevail on these occa- 
gions, and may be relied on as strictly true to the 
vriginal. It demands, and we have no doubt will 
receive, aserious perusal. 

= 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST. 
Mr. Eprron—in addition to what you have writ- 


ten, | send you the following piece, which is net 


}during the wintr mnths, when, to use the lan-} ¢ . 
during the wintry month n, to use the lan Easiport, Maine. 


with the multitude. ‘Lhe rage generally continues | 1; rash , a : 
utitude, Lhe rage ¢ “se ;dained over the First Congregational Church in 
‘Lhe ordaining services were 
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‘ guage of the adepts ord withdraws that spiri .T ON? ee 
guage of the adepts, the Lord withdraws that spii ty | pert: rmed by the Rev. Mr. Walker of Charles- 


with which perhaps he had not visited the town town, Massachusetts, the Rey. Dr. Porter of Rox 

- ° or ‘i. ae g sett MU MUI tis if Teh wee Fo rer Ot AOXe- 
for many years previous. ‘here are generaily |; i, a 2 . 

“erry ; oe pe Fhe <n Pea eaed fag 4% ¥; bury, and the Key. Sir. Field of Weston. It is grate 
a iitie ) v7 oro ie ; 2 eg ay eee aa: = f . 3 : 

: : 0 pyrene ot en ‘ ebiiat ie y ara J < | fying to learn, that a large and Gourishing society 
pa» pe a the ae eee ene fi diane dl has thus been established on the principles of rae 
on » tale » preacher SXCILING 1cars, é ‘ tional christianity i , a 
a ; e nue t “ ste ons nat Tarr per tional christianity in the growing town of Eastport, 

atluet . Nel 8 we é Ss ‘ “< ; G : . ° uy “ ’ ; 4 
oii So tp i ‘ntl aon! db thei lat we and\s here four years ago it is said there was no place 
ane’ principally Influenced by Meir inleres', and’ for public worship, and that it is under the pastoral 


hy H r ‘ hr) ew. noe i ne ou 
y their love of celebrity and power; thongh de-| charoe of a gentleman so well qualified to ensure 





my own, but appears to be the production oi a man 


licient in those peculiar qualificationg for interest-} ,, prosperity, 

















POETRY. 


From the Baitiunore Federal Gazette. 


SOLITL 
=" love and live for one alone, 
From earth’s dark trammels free; 
To see no form except that one, 
Which most we wish to see; 
To strive the lonely hour to bless, 
Cheer’d through by gratitude ; 
The heart then feels no loneliness— 
This is not Solitude. 
But when we view the desert heme, 
The lov’d one far away, 
And count the ling’ring days to come, 
And mourn o’er the delay ; 
Watch for the well-known step—to hear 
A stranger foot intrude ; 
Then dash away the starting tear— 
This—this is Solitude. 


To wander through the festive scene, 
With souls but ill at ease; 

To stray where lighter hearts have been, 
And mock at thot iwhts like these ; 

T'o look for ene *mid those around, 
Would giad our mourntul mood, 

Thon start from mirth’s distracting sound— 
This—this is Solitude. 

Tread we the gorgeous halls of state, 
When all we love are by ; 
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We then can gaze on r ich al great, 
Without one envious sigh; 


The self'same scene the eye surveys, 
With other feelings view’d, 
We mingle in the mirthful maze, 
No longer Solitude. 
To lands where fooi had seldom been 
Were it our fate to roam, 
Still tis the Acart that gilds the scene, 
The heart that forms the home. 
‘Our path may be the wilderness, 
Bat still by joy pursued, 
The one lov’d hand in ours we press, 
And tind no Solite:?e. 
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he difficulty of procuring the necessaries of life,!But there is a circumstance related of La Fontaine 


( 


lowness of rank or occupation, are no obstacles to 
happiness. Custem and habit conquer and recon- 
cile every thing. Habit makes the difference be- 
tween necessaries and luxuries. ‘The dainty viands 
of the rich are no more grateful to his palate than 
lentils and muscles to that of a poor man. The 
thoughts and contemplations of the poor man and 
private citizen are as pleasing to him, as those of 
the most elevated to*a grandee of the earth; and 
the social affections are as consoling and delight- 
ful tothe one, as tothe other. Happiness is to be 
found only at home. In vain, we look for her 





abroad, among strangers, and things exterior to 
our own minds. The only sure and established | 
throne of happiness is the mind; and it is there | 
alone we must prepare ours selves for her reign, 

would we hope to become her subjects. Look. 
then into yourown mind. What do you find there ? | 
A barren and solitary waste, clheerless and uncul-j 
tivated, filled with thorns and thistles, and briars, | 
with nothing to delight, nothing to exhiliarate 2 
Or do you discover a highly cultivated plain; aj 
garden filled with the most pleasing and useful 
productions of labor and taste? the most delight- 
ful parterres of flowers, interspersed among the 
lofiy and useful cedars of Lebanon and oxks of 
ihe forest ?—And yet no one can be so envrossed 
and amused by the operations of his own mind, as 
to be indiiterent to and unaffected by external eb- 
jecis. But every man may derive such gratifica- 
tion from the study and employment of his mind, 

and the fanciful and de ightlal playthings of the 

imagination. 

Learn to direct to the best advantage every ex-! 
ternal occurrence. To know thyselfy is the first 
lesson; to controul your feelings and passions, the 
second; to improve, by informing your mund, 
storing it with moral and virtuous axioms, and 
cultivating its sensibilities and taste, the third; to 
regulate yourself on all occasions and at ail times, 
by the moral maxims you bave acquired, and the 
virtuous resolutions you have tormed, the 
fourth; to look upon the bright side of things, 
cons idering every thing as ordained for “ universa! 
good,” and endeavoring to turn every occurrence 
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FROM TH BOS! 
THOUGHTS 

What is Happiness ? 


ON PATRIOT, 


ON HAPPINESS. 
Where is it to be found?|; 
Though all men are in the | 


— 


In what does it consisi? 

pursuit, few atiain to it; and yet fewer are able 
to answer these inquiries. dfappiness is not st Us | 
liar to any conotry, time, place, rank, condition, 


circumstance or employment; but is to be ivead 
in them wil» and through the impartial and boun- 
tiful beneficence of the Creator, about equally dis- 
persed and imparted to all the inhabitants of the 
globe. Elappiness is not to be fonnd in the enjoy- 
ment of abundance of good things; nor in the grat- 
ification of the senses. ‘he eye is delighted, and 





weare uethappy. The ear is charmed, and hap- 
end far frem us. ‘The faculties of taste, 
sineiling : a feeling are gvatifed with luxurious 
Viands, erance and softness, and something is 
still w: anting to complete our enjoyment. Con-| 
tentment, lead of being the foundation of hap- 


oe alia ata oon q 
piness ao Le 


of incapacity for enjoying it. Man is an aspirin Zs] ¢ 
improving, hoping, inquisitive, active, and in no} 
snail] degree, a res ‘less being. iis greatest and 


~ 


ated in the pursuz 


most natural enjoyme: 
of good, and in the hope of better. His pursuits, 
indeed, must be cro ywned with some success, to 
keep the hopes buoyant; | but the felicity most ae 
genial with his nature, is rather in the pursuif thai 

in the irvition. ‘The s scility af 


are sé 


4. 
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iintendence of Providence, to aid cand prosp er your 
{ 
j endeavours, the fifth ; 


ty ; and the surest and most inexhaustible fountain 


evidence of iis presence,is = evide ne e | h 


to some salutary parpose, relying vpon the super 


ands in all cases. even in 


the most unprosperous and di satiate resnits of 


your exertions, and most dark and gioomy pros- 
pect of affairs, to trust, with cheerfulness and hu- 
mility, to the ereat Disposer of events; and 
above ail, to look forward, with buoyant me e 
and tlhe most animating confidence, to a rewa 


hereafter of all your labors and tribulations, if not 
in this world, at least in the glorious and eternal 
state of felicity and unspeakable enjoyment to 
come; this is the sixth and last lesson in the ac- 
quisition of happiness. Sellishness is an enemy to 
happiness. On the contrary, a liberal indalgence 
of our naturally social fe elings, | by contributing 
in our power to the happiness of others, isa fruit- 
ful source of ‘ah piness in ourselves. ‘lwo prom- 
inent pillars of happiness are sympathy and chari- 


ali 


of happiness here, is a cheering and animating 
a stedfast and unwavering confidence of 
hh appine s3 hereajier. ‘Vhechr istian, W ho is never 
auuted by the haggared ghost of scepticism, but 
thd rojo icing, eagerly in pursuit 
endless felicity. with fulness of hope, a pug con- 
science and celia character, must be the t app 
est of mortals, PETER PENSE. 
Januory ist, 1823. 
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eoes on his ol 


The singular distractions of mind of the comte 
deLrancas, the prototype of B ruyere’s Absent 
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one’s countr Ys} 


Man, are noticed in the Curiosities of Literature. 


S. Cary. 





by Furetiere, which, ifit be true, is more singular 
than any other of the kind. Furetiere Sa VS, 
that La Fontaine attended the burial of one of 
his friends, and some time afterwards he went 
to visit him, and was at first, shocked at the infor- 
mation of his seath, till, recovering from his sur- 
prise, he said,—* It is true, now ‘I remember, | 
went to his burial!” 

—SS 

MASONIC, 

FROM THE NANTUCKET INQUIRER. 

The Anniversary of St John’s Festival was cel- 
ebrated on the 27th inst. by the breihren of Un- 
ion Lodge in this town. 

A procession was formed at Mason’s Hall, and 
/moved to the North Congregational meeting- house, 
where a large and respecta! le andience were ad- 
dressed by brother Josiah Hussey, Esq. In this 
discourse, the hieroglyphic embiems of Masonry 
were happily illustrated, their application to the 
improvement of our moral nature ably cuforced, 


several objections answered, and the exercise of 


mutual forbearance and brotherly love warmly in- 
culcated. 4 ‘ 
‘The music by the Pleyel Society was excellent. 
After the public exercises, the brethren return- 
ed to their Hall, where they partook of a sump- 
tuous dinner prov ided by brother Wilson Rawson, 
In the evening, the ceremony of the Insiallation 
of the Oilicers, was witnessed by about two june 
dred ladies and gentiemen, who appeared highly 
gratified at the interesting services. The whole 
was concluded by music from the Pleyel Society, 
and a cold collation. 
‘The following are the officers for the ensuing 
year. 
RK. W. B. Brown, in gy 
W.—IWV. G. F. Bunker, J. W.—R. Gardner, Treas, 
B. fF. Chase, a4 Short, S. D.—W. P. Stan- 
J. D.m—R. F. Parker, 5. &.—— DD. met le, J.Si— 
Marshal—iey. S. PF. aplain.e= 


W. Coffin, Jr. S, 


fon, 


Sours 44 
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N. Barrett, Tiler. 
NMedde KIED, 
In this town. by the Rev. Mr Barnaby, John ©. Bor- 
den, Esq. to Miss Amanda F. Bowen, dangiter of 


Abraham Bowen, Esq. all of Troy. 

In estport, by N, ¢ Brown ! 
Vl. Paber, of Providence, i 
Wesiport, 

ln Middle boroug 
Lavina Keith—b, 
d, 2d, of Plympton, 
oimer place. 

lo Launton, Mr. James Leach to 
ird 
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Shaw 


h Mr. Zephaniah 
Z Eddy. Esq Mr. W 
to Miss i anny Standish, of the 


>! 


‘lies Olive a 


In Nantucket, Mr. Grafton Coffin, to Miss Lydia 
Vaxey—Mr. Thomas Clashy to Miss Fmetine Chase. 
In viissomre the Rev. Thomas Campbell, to Mis, 


Pembroke Paul He ottended the delivery of a fune- 
‘al sermon on the death of his first wife in the morning 
and was married to is second wife in the evening of 
the same day. 





DLALHS, 
In this town Sist ult. Miss Apey Baxsy, aged 17. 
daughter of the late Mr. Richard Baxby,of New port. 
In Somerset, Mrs. Avis Mason, aged 84, relict of the 
iate Deacon James Mason 


In Plymouth, Me Eloathan Holines, aged 60—Mr, 
Willian Rogers, jun. aged 32. 
In BDridg cooler, Penn in Oct last, Capt. Bartlett 


finds, an Fold revolutionary officer. 
in Newport, Mr. William C, Tew, aged 53~Mre. 
Mary Miles. aged 78, widow of Capt. John Miles, 
In Naniveket, Mra. ANNA Foricer, aged 68, wile of 
C nt Seth Fo ger. 
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